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THE WHITE 
—in itself an exposition of progress 


That The White is enthusiastically ptonounced the final word 
in motor car designing and construction is not an occasion for. 
wonder when the car is seen. 
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Sheer beauty of the finally-perfect streamline body harmonizes with the 
mechanical superiority which has always marked The White. 
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Possibly no one detail in a motor car has ever evoked such commendatory 
comment as the absorbing of the conventional back of the front seat in the 
center cowl —a ripple in the’ streamline. 
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This, however, is simply one of many things which blend into the complete charm of the car. 
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White leadership is a principle 


The accomplishment of the final aim in body system combined with the tremendous advan- 
designing is the outgrowth of that leadership tage of a non-stallable engine. 
which, among other things, first introduced the These fundamental mechanical improvements 


mono-bloc, long-stroke, high-speed motor; the have been basic principles in The White for 
logical left-side drive; the first perfected electrical years 
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WHITE DEALERS EVERYWHERE ARE EXHIBITING AND DEMONSTRATING THE DIFFERENT MODELS 
THE WHITE COMPANY, Cleveland 


Manufacturers of Gasoline Motor Cars, Motor Trucks and Taxicabs 
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Exhibiting at Transportation Building, Panama- Pacific International Exposition, San Francisco 
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Detroit Marine Engine 
Sent on50 Days | Free Trial 


Demonstrator Agents FREATEST EN- 
wanted ~ NEW INE BAR- 


cost, gives more power, 
will not back fire Engine starts 
without cranking; reversible, only 
three moving 


Detroit Engine 


parts. Join ‘‘boosters”’ club. 
Works, 1384 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich, 
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‘CIGARETTES 
As Mild and Mellow 


As Starlight on Tropic Seas 
By the Fireside—At the Club 


haku 


———— 
(anes pears) 


Drives dull care away. A_hand- 
rolled cigarette of rare Turkish to- 
bacco for the true connoisseur. We 
mark cigarettes with monograms or 
crests. 
Send for Trial Box of 100 perfectly made 
extra mild cigarettes, large size, plain or 3 00 
cork-tip, marked with your initials for e 
[JF you are a lover of the good 
things of life put your per- 

sonal ok or money-order 
into an envelope now—give us 
your address. 

No more searching for the 
right cigarette. 

At Your Service 


Tcharic, Simleh & Company, Inc. — 
116-A East 28th Street, New York = 
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Champagne lovers 
would be in a terrible 
predicament if, since 
1859, Cook’s Imperial 
Extra Dry Champagne 
had not been as good 
as, if not better than, the 
oldest and most respect- 
ed foreign wines. 





Sold everywhere— 
Served everywhere 


AMERICAN WINE Co, 
ST, LOUIS, 
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Order Your Next Week’s Puck To-day 


Next week, Puck will endeavor to set at rest a question that has 
perplexed publicists and confounded genealogists from time imme- 
morial — “*Who’s Who in New York?” It will contain about two 
hundred caricatures of the men and womeri whose goings and 
comings make Gotham’s life from day to day. M. De Zayas, the 
celebrated caricaturist, has traversed Broadway and Fifth Avenue, 
notebook in hand, and if you appear in the two friezes that repre- 
sent the roving of his ‘camera eye,” you may rest assured that you 
“belong” in New York — that you stand sufficiently apart from the 
crowd to command attention. Enrico Caruso, owner of the highest 
yriced voice in the world, contributes a page of caricatures which 
* calls “My Musical Confreres,” in which he gives us his impres- 
sions of his boon companions of the Metropolitan Opera House. 
Hy Mayer, too, has caught the fleeting moods of men whose names 
fly from tongue to tongue, wherever Gotham and her affairs are 
under discussion. Prince Paul Troubetzkoy is represented with a 
statuette of Mrs. Vernon Castle, and even Ralph a could not 
restrain his facile pen from the gentle art of caricature, and the 
result is a Page of Publishers. « Rube” Goldberg has some ideas 


of his own about celebrities, and has corralled them into a Hall of 


Fame distinctively their own. Frank X. Leyendecker calls his cover 
“The Kiss” — Oh, no; they’re not yet prohibited — and a dainty 
bit of color it is. In the department of foreign art we find a color 
page by Wennerberg. From front cover to back, we’ve never made 
up a more brilliantly interesting number. 


Hy Mayer Visits the Expositions 


The two expositions out on the Coast offer endless opportunities 
to the cartoonist, and Hy Mayer is at the moment engagedin extract- 
ing from them the wealth of material which he knows so well how to 
handle. He will visit both San Francisco and San Diego and also 
other western cities, and we may soon look for some breezy Mayer- 
esque impressions of the western half of the country. Puck is one 
of the first of the weeklies in the national periodical field to dispatch 
a staff cartoonist t6 the big shows on the coast, and we feel sure our 
readers will appreciate this enterprise. 
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GUARANTEED 
Puncture-Proof 


HE manufacture of LEE 
tires is a costly process. 
They are high-priced 

because; (1) Hand-built of 

pure Para rubber; (2) “Va- 
nadium” treated for MORE 

MILEAGE; (3) Guaranteed 

proof against puncture and 

blow-out; (4) Zig-Zag tread 


is scientifically non-skid. 


LEE Tires 


PNEUMATIC NON-SKID PUNCTURE - PROOF 





WRITE FOR BOOKLET “12” 


LEE TIRE & RUBBER CO. 


Manufacturers of Rubber Goods Since 1883 
CONSHOHOCKEN, PENNA. 


Distributors in all the Principal Cities 


PNEUMATIC TIRE 


Look up “Lee 
Tires’’ in your 
’Phone Directory 
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Born 1820 


—Still going strong: 
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Young Gentleman: “ Wet, Str, YoU CERTAINLY HAVE HAD AN INTERESTING LIFE. HAvk You ANY 


REGRETS ?”” 
Old Gentleman: * Yes, I nearer tHat I was 63 Years OLD BEFORE [ FOUND THE ‘ JOHNNIE WALKER’ 
NON-REFILLABLE Bort.e.” 


The wonderful -“ Johnnie Walker” non-refillable bottle has 


that you pour out only what the distillers put in. 


many advantages besides ensuring 
Be sure to ask for it next time. 


The call for ‘‘ Johnnie Walker ” 
to ensure its unvarying quality. 


whisky is increasing, but not so fast as are the reserve stocks 


Every drop of “ Johnnie Walker” Red Label is over 10 years old. 
GUARANTEED SAME QUALITY THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


Agents: WILLIAMS & HUMBERT, 1158 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


JOHN WALKER & SONS, Lrtp., Wuisky DistILLERS. KILMARNOCK. 
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“What Fools These Mortals Be!” 


: Established 1877 
— The Oldest Humorous Publication 
in America—and the Newest 





VoL. LXXVIL. No.1986. WEFK ENDING Mar. 27,1915 


Despite the prepon- 
derance of war news, 
an occasional item of 
politics pushes its way 
tothesurface. Thus we learn of several impres- 
sive gatherings by old-school Republicans. Bent 
on restoring the glories of the past, they are 
girding up their financial loins for the presidential 
race next year, and having as their main in- 
spiration the belief that the country is weary of 
‘uplift,’ and yearns for the “‘ good old days.”’ 


BACK TO THOSE 
GOOD OLD DAYS 


So much for news summary; now let us dis- 
cover, if possible, just what particular brand of 
**good old days” these Republican gentlemen 
would restore. Most recent, of course, are the 
good old days—we’ll dispense with quotation 
marks —of Taft. His was a Republican admin- 
istration, beginning historically on March’ 4, 
1909, but having its actual beginning at Chicago 
the previous June, when a certain party tooth- 
somely remarked: “If they don’t take Bill, 
they’ll get ME!”’ The reign of Bill, while emi- 
nently respectable, did yeoman service in making 
the present Democratic regime not only possible 
but inevitable. Beginning with the aim of pleasing 
everybody, it ended with the achievement of 
having pleased nobody. It‘ ruined” the country 
by trying to enforce the Sherman Law, and it 
passed a tariff law in which the wool schedule 


was declared by President Taft to be “‘indefen- © 


sible.” As this was a notoriously high schedule 
of the sort typical of Dingley and McKinley, we 
do not believe that the good old days of William 
H. Taft are precisely the good old days which 
the Republican gentlemen would restore to us. 


Going back a little further, let us consider the 
good old days — good or not from an old-school 
Republican standpoint — of Theodore Roosevelt. 
Without referring to the merits of the case, but 
viewing matters solely through stand-pat spec- 
tacles, we are not obliged to strain the memory 
to recall how Theodore was regarded by the 
stand-pat wing of his party after he got into his 
stride. To these supersensitive ones, his admin- 
istration was a series of shocks, culminating in 
the panic of 1907. Stand-pat organs then 
alluded to his “‘insane propensities’’ and spoke 
of the United States as “‘ his hapless country.” 
He had no foes more implacable than the men 
who now clamor for a return of the good old 
days, so it is not the good old days of Theodore 
that these Republican veterans would bring back. 


No; breaking it with all gentleness, it is not. 
The good oid days which the good old gentlemen 
would so blandly restore in 1916 are the good 
old days of the Mark Hanna period. Those 
were the haopy days. The lid was off and 
everything went. The motto: “In God We 








Trust’ was still on our coinage, but in every- 
thing else the national slogan had been changed 
to: ‘“‘What is there in it for me?”’ Government 
was conducted on that principle. Tariff laws 
were framed on it. Railroads were merged on 
it. Public franchises were granted onit. Enter- 
prises were formed and financed on it. The 
public was exploited on it, flirn-flammed on it, 
fooled on it. The witches’ caldron of corruption 
which boiled over in the fall of 1905 and burned 
a lot of reputations, was seething with it. It was 


at the bottom of the Insurance Scandal, a scandal" 


which led right up to the door of the Republican 
National Committee; and in the past ten years 
hardly a crash has come in the world of High 
Finance which did not echo and re-echo with iit. 


Fortunes were made, big fortunes, in those 
good old days. ‘‘Other people’s money” made 
money for other people, and government was 
for those who could get closest to committee 
rooms. To suggest such a thing as honest 
reform was to stamp oneself a ‘‘ dangerous 
radical.”” He who wrote in protest against evil 


HE WON’T BE HAPPY WHEN HE GETS IT 
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was a “‘muck-raker.”” He who spoke “a fire- 
brand.”’ All these elements, and more, are 
assembled in the history of the good old days 
which the good old gentlemen would bring back 
— by a vote of the people. 


It will never happen. The wish may be father 
to the thought, but the thought will die a-born- 
ing. If the Republican party is restored to 
power in 1916, its platform will “view with 
alarm” few of the things which Republican 
platforms in the old days used to view thus ner- 
vously. The party will advocate — if it has any 
hope of winning— some of the very practices 
and policies which formerly it denounced as 
**socialistic.”” The party will not go back if it 
expects to “‘come back.”’ Its platform pledges 
will make Mark Hanna turn flip-flaps in his grave. 
The good old days are dead. 


One tip, in closing, to the good old gentlemen: 
Get together and advocate a return to the duck- 
ing-stool, the tinder-box, the harpsichord, and the 
wood-burning locomotive. Compared with the 
good old days, these are live issues. 





















IN HEAVEN WITH HOP 
(Cheerfully dedicated to the New York Tribune.) 


“‘There’s what I call a nice young man,” 
remarked St. Peter to the Angel Gabriel. 


*“‘Who?” queried Gabriel, pausing for an‘ 


instant in his bugie practice. 

“That latest arrival. That one. See him?” 
went on the guardian of the Gate, pointing up 
Main Street. ‘‘That’s Hop Sadams, just from 
Earth. We let such a lot of people in here who 
are negatively good that it’s a real pleasure to 
let in someone who has been aggressively vir- 
tuous during his lifetime, and that young fellow 
fills the bill. He’s done a heap of good expos- 
ing phony food and fake merchandise in a New 
York newspaper.” 

‘“‘He seems to be coming back this way,”’ 
remarked Gabriel, running several octaves. 

**So he does,”’ said St. Peter, somewhat sur- 
prised. ‘I'll introduce you.” 

The next minute—or should one say the next 
year or the next century, for there is no such 
thing as Time, as we_ know it, in the Realm of 
Eternity—the next whatever-it-was there ap- 
peared before St. Peter and the Angel Gabriel 
a much agitated young man. He was making 
horrible discords on his new harp. 

‘* Here, here, my dear sir,’’ St. Peter began, 
“this is most unseem——”’ 

“Stop!”’ cried the newcomer in a voice 
which trembled with righteous anger. ‘‘ How 
long has this been going on? This—this scan- 
dalous state of affairs?”’ 

** Scandalous state of affairs in—in Heaven?” 

oe Yes ! ” 

St. Peter leaned weakly against the Gates of 
jasper and pearl and fanned himself with his Key. 
Gabriel gripped his bugle so hard that the mouth- 
piece came off. 
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“I’m afraid I don’t quite get you, young 
man,”’ said St. Peter, when he ‘could find his 
voice. ‘*‘What—what is it that is scandalous?” 

The aggressive young person, Hop Sadams 
by name, made a gesture of impatience. 

“Is it possible you don’t know?”’ he cried; 
‘that you never suspected? Why, this Honey. 
Great gloom, man, how long has this been going 
on? Millions of years, I suppose. 




















AN ARGUMENT FOR WAR 


“Isn’t the war exciting! Even our fashions are military.” 
“Yes; and now that we’re wearing them, I suppose the Powers 


will be mean enough to stop fighting.” 
































GUEST: Why, my dear, there are thirteen at the table! 
HOSTESS: Don’t let it bother you. Mrs. Smythe doesn’t 
count—she isn’t in our set. 


ALMOST AN ABSENTEE | 


St. Peter looked about him for a convenient 
seat and finally dropped limply on a cloud settee. 
Hop Sadams continued amazingly: 

**I knew it was phony the minute I looked at 
it. I’ve been in the game too long not to know 
the bunk stuff when I see it. To think of the 
times I’ve read of your streets just flowing with 
Milk and Honey. And now to come up here and 
find that your Honey is almost all glucose——”’ 

** Glucose ?”’ 

“Yes, sir, glucose; glucose and rank coloring 
matter. As for the combs it comes in, bees 
never saw them. They’re made of paraffin.” 


St. Peter fingered his whiskers nervously and 


looked about for Gabriel, but Gabriel discreetly 
was not there. A tiny speck in the infinite 
marked the region of his flight. ° 

** As for your Milk,”” resumed the investigator, 
*‘words fail me. Why, there isn’t a Board of 
Health anywhere on Earth that would let such 
Milk get by. It’s just writhing with germs. Land 
o’ Goshen, don’t you ever take any precautions? 
Haven’t you a laboratory? Don’t you make in- 
spections? I’ll wager my harp this minute— 


“And that reminds me. Speaking of harps, 
this thing is gold wash, that’s allit is. Somebody 
ought to be jailed for this—that is, if you have 
jails up here. And see this halo? Look at 
your own!”’ 

St. Peter gazed at both, with a wild eye. 

“Don’t you see? Look under the sweat- 
band. See the label? Supposed to be imported, 
ain’t they! Look at the union label under the 
sweatband. That’s how to tell ’em. Made right 
here in Heaven! Didn’t I say so!” 


A rapon the knocker—they are conservative 
at the Gate and door-bells have never found favor 
—reminded St. Peter of his duty. With unsteady 
steps he tottered toward the sound, but Hop 
Sadams was right after him. 

** As for these Gates which you call jasper and 
pearl,’”’ he began, ‘‘while I haven’t been here 
long enough to say positively, still I——’”’ 

He paused. St. Peter was outside attending 
to some new arrivals and did not hear. 

“*This is Heaven, isn’t it?’’ asked the spokes- 
man of the new arrivals. 

St. Peter hesitated. Then waved an imaginary 
mist from before his eyes. ; 

**It has been all along,”’ he replied, ‘‘ but I’m 
afraid it’s going to be hell here now.” 
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The 


By GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 


Spotlight. — A theatrical device =|) ~——————_ 


for assisting audiences to spot bad 
actors. » 


One reason that the galleries of 
our theatres (as the theatrical man- 
agers lament) are no longer filled, 
as they were fifteen years ago, 
with newsboys is that all the news- 
boys are now theatrical managers. 


- 


A good actor is an actor who is 
able to interpret with complete 
naturalness the roles which he 
plays. Now, obviously, to be com- 
pletely natural is not to act. Thus 
proving to us, dear children, that 
there can be no such thing as a 
good actor. 





Synonyms for American critic: 
Sousa of salve; Belascocoa-butter- 
er; passmaster ; popul’art pour l'art. 


Fifteen or twenty years ago, pic- 
tures of actors and actresses were 
given away with packages of cig- 
arettes and smoking tobacco. To- 
day, they are given away with 
packages of chocolate bonbons. 
Just what this proves is not alto- 
gether clear to me. But some- 
where in it I detect a suspicion of 
something which seems to hint 
rather subtly at the emasculation 
and effeminizing of the American 
theatre. » 
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Puppet 














Burlesque, of the species made 
popular by such noted impresarios 
as Sam T. Jack, Al Reeves, Ben Welch, and 
Barney Gerard, owes its popularity and great 
financial success to the theory, accepted by 
many so-called human beings, that Moulin 
Rouge pronounced Mulligan’s Rug is even more 
sidesplitting than a fat lady in tights. 
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The basic difference between the form of 
entertainment classified above under the name 
of burlesque and two-dollar musical comedy is 
that all characters representing Frenchmen are 
in the former called Monsieur Camembert and 
in the latter Monsieur Roquefort. Otherwise, the 
retort “‘That ain’t a name; that’s a cheese”’ 

is common to both 
species. 


If we are to ac- 
cept as verisimilar 
the scenes rep- 
resenting on the 
musical comedy 
stage the __inte- 
riors of palaces, 
we must inevitably 
come to the con- 
clusion that the 
kings and queens 
of all history past 
and present have 





More sidesplitting than sort o’ imitated 
a fat lady in tights Rector’s. 








ALL’S WELL THAT ENDS WELL 
A Play in (and on) One Word 


CAST 
Mr. He Mrs. He (his wife) 


SCENE.— A garden. At the left,a bench. Inthecentre, 
a cherry-tree in bloom. At the right, an old-fashioned 
well, When curtain rises, Mrs. He is discovered seated on 
the bench. She is reacing. Presently Mr. He enters. 


MRS. HE (surprisedat seeing him) : Well! Well! 
MR. HE (smiling): Well? 
MRS. HE (archly): Well? 


MR. HE (as if a bit hurt at her reluctance; 
puckering his lips): Well 

MRS. HE (tossing her head, then suddenly): 
Well! (She kisses him.) 


(There is a brief pause. Mr. He draws Mrs. He beside 
him on the bench. He inquires after her health.) 


MR. HE: Well? 
MRS. HE (nodding): Well. 


MR. HE (realizing she has long been ill; in 
some astonishment): Well? 


MRS. HE (indicating the well, R.): Well. 
MR. HE (in doubt as to her meaning): Well? 
MRS. HE (nodding): Well. 


MR. HE (beginning to grasp her meaning): 
Well? Well! Well!! 


MRS. HE (awaiting his embrace): Well? 
MR. HE: Well? (They kiss again.) 
CURTAIN 





Shop 


Illustrations by RALPH BARTON 


Playwright’s Note.—In order that 
the audience may the better under- 
stand this play, it may be necessary 
that they understand its theme. 
The latter is as follows: The dan- 
ger of an over-indulgence in al- 
cohol! Mrs. He has, previous to 
the opening of the play, been an 
exceedingly heavy drinker. Her 
husband, in order to cure her of 
the dreadful habit, has sent her 
away to her Aunt Clara’s place in 
the country. (It is here we find her 
at the rise of the curtain.) Mfrs. 
He’s_ chronic _ intoxication has 
brought about an estrangement be- 
tween her and Mr. He, and Mr. 
He, during the six months previous 
to the rise of the curtain, has been 
spending his time traveling abroad 
in order to forget. 


While in Biarritz one night, how- 
ever, the music and the stars re- 
mind him of his wife, burn the love 
of her back once again irto his 
brain. Unable longer to endure 
the cruel separation, he calls a bell- 
boy named Hugo Duchamps and 
bids him ask immediately at the 
hotel desk when the next train 
leaves for Paris and further bids 
Hugo to report to him at once. At 
two o’clock the afternoon of the 
following day, Hugo, the beli-boy, 
brings Mr. He the information the 
latter desires. Mr. He packs his 
trunks hurriedly, buys a copy of 
The Bystander for sixpence and 
leaves for Paris. His intention, 
once he arrives in Paris, is to 
make direct connections through to 
Cherbourg where he will be able to catch the 
next steamer back to the United States. 


| 
| 
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On his way to the steamship office in the Rue 
Scribe, however, he catches sight of a toothsome 
Gallic baggage in yellow gaiters afd is thus de- 
layed in Paris for two weeks. When at length 
he gets back to New York, he hastens to get a 
real haircut and see the latest Ziegfeld ‘‘ Follies,”’ 
thereafter hurrying forthwith to the side of his 
wife. He discovers that the pure sweet country 
air and the pure well water have affected a com- 
plete cure. And the temporary reconciliation 
of the estranged couple is made permanent. 
Otherwise, everything in the drama is perfectly 
clear. 


sa 
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Well, whatever 
you say against 
vaudeville, it at 
least has one vir- 
tue: You don’t 
have to go to it. 


- 


Which is your 
favorite come- 
dian: Raymond 
Hitchcock, Eddie 
Foy, Joe Caw- 
thorne, or Rich- 
mond P. Hobson ? 


Continued on page 21 





*‘ Listen Hubert!” 
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THE 








**It’s Chicken Night, too!’’ said Mrs. Canary, 
with a regretful glance toward the vacant chair. 

“It makes one all too conspicuous to be ab- 
sent on Chicken Night,” Dave Hemisphere 
whispered in Gertie Golightly’s ear. 

“Did she mention to anyone where she was 
going?’ demanded old Mrs. Cribbage. ‘‘ Well, 
I do hate close-mouthed folks. Anyone that 
hain’t ashamed of their goings and comings 
could just mention casual-like where they were 
going. I always do!”’ 

** She certainly was togged out to-night, where- 
ever she was headed for!’’ contributed Alfred 
Colt. ‘She looks a leetle like a widow I used 
to know before I lost my money.” 

‘* She says she’s a widow,” added Mrs. Binney. 

“Her references were excellent,’ defended 
Mrs. Canary. ‘‘She has acted very lady-like 
since she’s been here, but I will say she is not 
one I could ever feel real folksy with. I’ve 
tried to be a mother to her. You know I’m one 
that people confide in. The things I could tell 
you! But to-night when I tapped at her door 
and offered to hook her dress, wouldn’t you 
have thought she would have told me? Not 
that I am at all curious. I’m sure——”’ 

“*T met her face to face in the hall when she 
was going,” interrupted Mrs. Cribbage. ‘I 
asked her right out if she was going somewhere 
special—and she just said she was. I offered to 
lend her my lace scarf, that was mother’s, to 
throw over her shoulders between dances, but 
she said she wasn’t going to dance.”’ 

“*Did anyone come after her?’ questioned 
Gertie Golightly. 

**No,”’ answered Mrs. Canary. ‘She called 
a taxi and went off alone.” 

“Huh!” sniffed Gertie. ‘‘I’d like to see my- 
self going out to dinner with a man who wouldn’t 
call for me. I wouldn’t go a step.” 

‘*Perhaps she wasn’t going to dinner with a 
man,”” speculated Miss Quince. ‘‘ Maybe some 
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married friends invited her to dinner at their 
home.”’ 

‘There was a man mixed up in it somehow 
or she’d ’a’ told,” analyzed Mrs. Cribbage. 
“‘And them sparkling eyes of hers was never all 
lighted up even at the prospect of looking at 
some good, home cooking! ”’ 

** Mattie, here, always must have a touch of 
romance in mysteries,’”’ grinned Samuel Crib- 
bage, with a worshipping glance at his wife. 
**Speaking of Mrs. Ketcham’s sparkling eyes, 
she reminds me of Mattie when I first met her.” 

‘“‘Why, Samuel!” protested Mrs. Cribbage, 
‘when you first met me I was a mere child, 
and that Mrs. Ketcham will never see thir wa 

“*Mr. Binney doesn’t think she’s pretty,’’ in- 
terrupted Mrs. Binney. 

Andrew Binney shifted uncomfortably in his 
chair. He flushed on encountering Dave Hemis- 
phere’s knowing look. 

At this point Mrs. Canary was called to the 
*phone. 

**Wherever Mrs. Ketcham may be dining,” 
commented Alfred Colt, ‘‘I hope she is having 
some real food. This chicken tastes like a kid 
glove.”’ 

“‘I bet that ’phone is for me!’’ said Gertie 
Golightly. 

“‘Well, I declare!’’ burst out Mrs. Canary, 
re-entering. ‘If it wasn’t Mrs. Ketcham! She 
wanted to know if any telegram or message 
came for her after she left! I told her ‘no,’ but 
if she’d tell me where she was I’d call her up in 
case one did and she just said ‘never mind,’ 
and hung up.” 

‘*Why didn’t you ask Central where the call 
was from?” asked Mrs. Cribbage. 

‘*He didn’t show up!”’ snickered Gertie. ‘‘I 
suppose the poor thing is waiting around some 
hotel. A man wouldn’t serve me a trick like 
that but once! I make ’em call for me and 
they’re glad to. A girl is thought more of if 













she makes them 
do the chasing.” 


** She’s missed 
a good dinner !”’ 
deplored Mrs. 
Canary. ** All 
dressed up as 
she was, she 
couldn’t eat by 
herself. I’ll have 
Agnes put out 
a lunch for her.”’ 


**She’ll feel 
kinder cheap 
coming heme 
without any din- 
ner after all the 
fuss she made 
getting off!” 
Mrs. Cribbage 
smiled grimly. 
“*If she’d ’a’ told 
us about her 
plans, now that 
she’s been dis- 
appointed, we’d 
all have been sympathetic, and she could ’a’ 
cried it all out on my shoulder.”’ 

“If I knew where she was I’d go down and 
buy her a good meal!’’ declared Dave Hemis- 
phere. ‘‘Poor little woman; I bet the world has 
given her a rough deal. Sometimes, when she 
gets that far-away look in her eyes, it’s enough 
to make a man——”’ 





“I met her face to 
face in the hall’’ 


“‘Dear me!” sneered Gertie Golightly. 
*‘We’ve been hit hard, haven’t we?”’ 

Samuel Cribbage turned to a silent young 
woman at his right: ‘‘What are you thinking 
of so seriously, Miss Wizzley? A penny for——’”’ 

“‘I was listening to the music of the knocking- 
birds,”’ drawled May Wizzley. ‘Say, I admire 
that Ketcham woman for being able to put 
something over on this bunch. I couldn’t. But 
then, I never have anything to conceal.” 


‘‘Well,”’ reiterated Mrs. Canary, as _ the 
boarders began to shove back their chairs, “all 
I can say is: Mrs. Ketcham has missed a good 
Chicken Dinner. My tradespeople tell me I buy 
the best quality of anyone in this neighborhood. 


(Continued on page 22) 


“It’s Chicken Night, too!” said 
Mrs. Canary, with a regretful glance 
toward the vacant chair. 











THE DIFFICULTY 


“*I don’t see how I can wear decollete,”” declared the country cousin. 
“TI can loan you a tow-necked, short-sleeved gown,”’ said her city friend. 
“But what about my union suit?”’ 

















SOME GOWN 


TOTTIE: Hello, giris! Why, what’s the matter with Gertie? 
TRIXIE: Oh, Gert’s got an awful grouch today. A friend gave her 
a dimon’ pin and told her to wear it on the top of her waist in back. 
TOTTIE: Well, what of it? 

TRIXIE: Well, she did, and first thing, of course, she sat down on it. 














By SIMEON STRUNSKY 


There are two reasons why I find it a strain 
to read the short fiction in the magazines. One 
reason is that the editor insists on making a 
direct personal appeal to me. When I turn to 
page 235, ‘‘ The Marriage of Sylvia,”’ in search 
of recreation, what sense is there in asking me, 
in letters half an inch high straight across the 
page, ‘‘What would you do if you were cast 
away on a desert island in the South Pacific 
with the daughter of a Russian Grand Duke?” 
Right then and there I lose all interest in the 
story. Everything in the editor’s query seems 
so improbable—my being cast away anywhere 
but on a deserted island between Fulton Street 
and Columbia University; my being able to 
swim to the island even if I did happen to be in the 
South Pacific—the whole proposition is absurd. 


And even if my curiosity is stirred and I turn 
over the pages to see what it is I am expected 
to do in the South Pacific the thing seems more 
impossible than ever. I am not twenty-two and 
just out of college ; I do not in the least resemble 
the young man in a pleated tango shirt who plays 
billiards in the Subway ads and is now on an 
island in the South Pacific; I could never con- 
struct a hut of palmetto leaves for the Grand 
Duchess while I made my home in a cavern; I 
couldn’t fight off a boatful of Papuans with one 
hand and support the fainting form of the Grand 
Duchess with the other; I couldn’t keep my 
trousers immaculately pressed after weeks of 
exposure to the torrential rains of the South 
Pacific. The editor’s appeal simply doesn’t get 
tome. If he wants me to read his fiction he 
will have to give up asking me what I would do 
if the Japanese government offered me half a 
million dollars to betray the latest submarine 
designs; what I would do if my favorite brother 
under the influence of laughing-gas murdered 
his dentist, and all other extremely difficult 
problems in morals which editors insist on 
forcing upon me. One thing that never seem- 
ingly occurs to him is that if I were cast away 
on a desert island I should hardly be reading 
his magazine, and that after all is the point he 
ought to keep in mind. 


The second reason why I find it difficult to 
read magazine fiction is that I get so little guid- 
ance from the editor. Here, for instance, is a 
story of five or six thousand words, covering as 
much as eight or nine pages, relieved only by 
two full page illustrations, one double page in 
color, and three or four text cuts in biack and 
white, calling for at least twenty minutes of 
mental exertion on my part— or rather twenty- 

five minutes, if you allow 
for the time involved in 
reading all around the 

\ edges of the black and 
q white cuts inserted into 

\ the text. Now, what 
( i! assistance do I de- 

rive from the editor 
in mastering those 








ON THE OTHER HAND— 


Illustrated by HY MAYER 


eight pages and dozen odd illustrations? Only 
a curt little preface like the following: 


(EDITOR’S NOTE: What would you do if you 
were in a motor-car with the one woman in the 
world, on the crest of the Grand Corniche over- 
looking Monte Carlo after dusk and a Zeppelin 
swung into view right above your heads, decks 
cleared for action? James Kenworth Scruggs 
answers this question for you in the following 
little masterpiece. It cost us five thousand dollars 
to secure this pertect little gem for our readers. 
Mr. Scruggs has written little of late, and works 
only when the mood seizes him. . We succeeded 
only by enlisting the services of Mrs. Scruggs 





PORTRAIT OF MRS. SCRUGGS 


whose influence over her gifted husband is re- 
markable and whose picture with her favorite 
collie the reader will find two pages further on. 
Here then is a treat for our enormous but steadily 
growing circle of readers—a tale breathing the 
perfumed passion of star-studded nights in the 
golden lotus-land of the Mediterranean, a tale of 
romance, international politics and the fate of 
empires, leading up to a splendid crescendo of love 
that wins through sacrifice and social service, 
depicted in Mr. Scruggs’ incomparable style which 
is so subtly suggestive of William Dean Howells, 
of Brieux, and of the climactic chapters in the 
“Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire.”’ If 
you like this story only half as well as the editor 
liked it, the associate editors, the advertising 
manager, the make-up man, and the elevator boy, 
you will be one of us ever after.) 









The editor has here done his duty. But has 
he done enough? Can! be trusted to make my 
way through at least five thousand words of 
text without further guidance? Plainly the art 
of editing magazine fiction is still in its infancy 
or else the editors gre inclined to take a perfunc- 
tory view of their responsibilities. But the latter 
thing is inconceivable. A magazine editor who 
takes an inadequate view of anything he prints 
does not exist. Mr. Scruggs’ story, after the 
editor’s note we have quoted, will proceed some- 
what as follows: 

Subtly attuned to the dear presence in the ton- 
neau, Tremaine, though bent over the driving 
wheel and frowning ahead into the shadows, feit 
Patrice shiver. From the snow-gables of the Mari- 
time Alps the mistral darted its needle point oO 


chilled steel through the night. Tremaine turned 
in his seat and said: 


(EDITOR'S NOTE: The reader will do well to 
linger over the following extraordinary example 
of Mr. Scruggs’ dialogue at its best. The biting 
air of the Alpine heights seems to blend here 
with the whisperings of the blue waters at the 
edge of the cliffs, and through the olive trees 
descending the terraced slopes to the Mediter- 
ranean, there wafts a languorous, debilitating 
sweetness. We think, all of us—the editor, the asso- 
ciate editors, the advertising manager, and the 
head bookkeeper— that in the following lines Mr. 
Scruggs has given us what is best in O. Henry, in 
Ecclesiastes and McMaster.) 

“¥ou are not afraid?” said Tremaine. 

She dimpled at him through the dark. 

“ Afraid?” she laughed. “And with you only 
six feet away?” 

Tremaine went aglow with an indefinable radi- 
ance, and he smiled as he threw in the high gear. 
And then out of the dark, straight overhead, a 
muffied thunder of turbines, an obscene spatter of 
gasoline — he knew ! 


(EDITOR’S NOTE: Nothing in our modern 
literature can parallel the harrowing suspense 
into which Mr. Scruggs plunges us in the follow- 
ing lines. It is not as if the reader’s heart stands 
quite still at this point. It is more than that. 
The average reader’s heart — to judge from the 
effect produced on the associate editors and the 
principal stenographer— at this point mounts 
into his throat, chokes him, strangles him, 
sends him awash into a cosmic tide of ether and 
nitrous oxide, swirls him in circles through an 
agony of uncertainty until Mr. Scruggs with a 
touch reminiscent of Thackeray and Peter Finley 
Dunne brings him to the shattering denouement.) 

“Can you hold fast, Patrice?” he breathed, his 
face a blur against the windshield in front of him. 

With such a hint now and then from the 
editor I think I could manage to find my way to 
the end of the story. 











Verses by DANA BURNET 


The Jersey Prohibitionists 
Are slowly moving Dry-ward ; 
The Anarchists were gently told 
hey must not blow things skyward. 
The folks who wish to slay a pig 
Must do so of a Monday— 
The Courts decreed 
*Twas not a deed 
To perpetrate on Sunday. 


The jitney ’bus 








A loving husband gave his wife 
A pear! placed in an oyster; 
Alas! The lady swallowed both 
The jewel and its cloister. 

The Swat-the-fly enthusiasts 
Are forming their offensive ; 


Made quite a fuss, 


And Spring is turning pensive. 
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The Zoological Repast 
Is Gotham’s latest plaything— 
You dine inside a lion’s cage, 
Which does not seem a gay thing. 
The fashionable sisterhood 
Is wearing satin roofing ; 
The bakers said 
That six-cent bread 
Was just their way of spoofing. 


A daughter of Terpsichore 
Said verse made her feel dancy* ; 
The Russian troops took Czernowitz, 
Instead of snuff, we fancy. 
New York designed a nice, new flag 
To wave on state occasions; 
The Sultan did 
A Turkish skid 


And suffered slight abrasions. 


The Eskimos are civilized— 
They’ve learned to stuff their ballots; 
The Allies planned a new blockade 
To grieve the Teuton palates. 
Where bold Achilles hectored Troy 
And horsed the gay Phoenician, 
The areo scout 
Now flits about 
On much the same commission. 


* Have one on us. 


Chicago found grand opera 
A costly recreation ; 
Sir Woodrow finished half his job 
As foreman of the nation. 
The time has come, the walrus said, 
To plan your Easter bonnet- 
We wager that 
The latest hat 
Will have a dreadnought on it. 


The Bull Fight as a social art 
Is capturing Havana; 
The peace of Mexico is still 
A matter of Manana. 
Sir Shonts declares that subway seats 
Are only for the agile ; 
The “Joffre” gown 
Has come to town, 
And Austria looks fragile. 














THE WAR THROUGH A KNOT-HOLE 


By Any Correspondent of the Present-Day School. 
Written Expressly for Any Great American Weekly 


**Fish! Three cents per firkin!”’ 
So cried the little ballet-dancer in the Rue de 
Mattresse on the 18th of 
June, 1908, six years be- 
fore the war. 

But I digress. 

Coming from Pax Vo- 
biscum in a line south of 
a tangent via Mount Sis- 
sydeboo you reach the 
little hamlet of Hopscotch, 
roughly shaped like an in- 
verted pajama. It was here 
I had my first glimpse of the 
German legions. Right here 
I want to put in a word for the Kaiser. As soon 
as he heard I was in town he stopped the army 
and made it parade past. Eight million men! 
More than I have ever seen except in the ticket- 
line at a World’s Series. 


And your German is thorough. It was amaz- 
ing. A soldier always insists on having the 
under-side of his eggs fried first, and not once in 
my whole stay did I see an officer remove his 
undershirt without first taking off his uniform. 
Each man wore an Ingersoll on his wrist. You 
sniff. Dudes? Hardly. I askeda private: ‘‘ What 
isit?’’ ‘* The Watch on the Rhine,” he answered. 
Hans will have his little joke. But in battle. Ah! 
There is a Bavarian proverb: ‘Razzle, Dazzle, 
Ipswich Light or Dark. Hoch!’ This is the 
epitome of the whole war. In my later articles 
I shall discuss this further. 


At noon a detachment of French came into 
sight. Handsome fellows! The Kaiser’s eagle 
eye saw them. Immediately he asked: ‘‘Want 
to see a scrap?”’ I nodded. Turning to his 
aide he gave the order: ‘‘One battle, please.” 
On came the French, 974,373 in all. I clocked 
them to be exact. Puff! I closed my eyes. All 
dead. It was horrible. 

**Do you do this every day, Ky?”’ I asked. 

**Tuesdays and Thursdays only,” he replied, 
**with legal holidays and jury week off.’’ 

Just then I heard a whirr. I looked up, and for 
the first time I beheld that new engine of destruc- 
tion, the invisible aeroplane. It looked like 
nothing would look if it looked like anything. I 
tried to photograph it but a corporal ran me 
through a couple of times with a bayonet, so I 
reluctantly gave up the idea. 

I only who have been there know the real 
sentiment of the German people. I got it from 
a fellow whitewashing a fence near Plumbobbin. 
He had been formerly a lawyer, but the war had 
forced him to earn an honest living. 

“‘C’est ne pas vodka?” he observed with a 
wan smile. ‘‘We Germans must win. We can- 





AS A LILY 


LADY PUPIL: Don’t you think the 
modern dances make one graceful ? 
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not go back now. If we did, and France did, 
what would become of the war?’’ 

Near Puddlewing I met a German who knows 
Sam Fiddlebox, the junkdealer, of Phoenix, 
Arizona. It was this same fellow who told me 
what is now common talk in Germany—that the 
Kaiser invariably lathers himself before shaving. 


Germany is harboring her resources. Frogs- 
legs found on captured Frenchmen are being 
saved to use instead of hops. Hickory-nut shells 
are carefully treasured, to be strewn on the roads 
in case of an attack by the barefooted Turcos. 
Even the luxuries are curtailed. Demi-tasse is 
now served in half-cups. 


I am off now for Galleywest. I have had 
enough of this war. Though I didn’t get near 
enough to see any of it, I know from the accounts 
written by the fellows in the New York news- 
paper offices, that it is a bad business. I have 
ninety-four photographs of myself, including 
eighty-nine taken in the same group with other 
correspondents. I also have a photograph of a 
German soldier, the only one I saw during my 
three months’ stay. I prize it very highly. 








Germany’s attitude toward her neighbors is 
most peculiar. She is bitter toward Russia, 
England, and France, and friendly toward Aus- 
tria and Turkey. This psychological state of 
mind, I think, is due to the fact that the former 
nations are her enemies and the latter are her 
allies. 


TIMES CHANGE 


**In olden days a father got many robes and 
furs and valuable cattle in exchange for a 
daughter.” 

**Well?”’ 

** But now the best the old man can get out of 
it is afew cheap cigars.” 


THE EXACT TRUTH 


“Is this suit all wool?” 

“*Not precisely. It also contains horse-hair, 
iron filings, cocoanut fibre, block tin, pipe clay, 
glue, jute, rope ends, spun glass, shellac, and 
some cotton. However, there is the usual 
amount of wool in it.”’ 

His honesty got him the order. 
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By JAMES HUNEKER 


Moving- As far as the 

J. Pierpont Morgan 
Pictures  Coutection is con- 
at the cerned, the Metro- 
Museum 


politan Museum of 

Art now belongs in 
the category of the moving- 
picture shows. 


An Aristoc- Aljthough rec- 

f ommended by a 
rasy 0 personal letter from 
Letters President Wilson, 


the mild attempt to 
gain national recognition for the 
Academy of Arts and Letters was 
promptly rebuked by a Southern 
Congressman—evidently a man of 
culture — who told the nation at 
large that he suspected the pro- 
posed bill to be an insidious effort 
to create in this democratic land 
of ours an “ aristocrasy of letters.” 
What a set-back for such ‘“‘d——d 
literary fellers,”” as old Simon 
Cameron of Pennsylvania used to 
say ; and after him General Grant— 
as William D. Howells, W. C. 
Brownell, Brander Matthews, 
Cable, Woodberry, Blashfield, 
Walter Damrosch, and other 
young struggling authors and 
artists. No fear of an aristocrasy 
of letters “in this country of 
best-sellers,’ canned music, and 
chewing-gum. Back to your inky 
trenches and palettes, poets, 
critics, and artists, there will be 
no balm in Gilead for your likes! 
We prefer our art and literature without frills, in shirt sleeves. 


I have never held a brief for those dancers who butcher 
Beethoven to make a holiday for their agile toes. I know 
that there is a Dionysiac music in the Seventh Symphony, for 
Wagner has told us so; also, that the Allegretto of the 
Eighth Symphony is rhythmically joyous. Nevertheless, to 
see a female contortionist twirling in front of an orchestra which plays 
Beethoven is repellant to one’s sense of the eternal fitness of things. Why 
not dance about the high altar of a cathedral—as they did in the middle 
ages, or as David danced around the ark? An Irish echo answers: Why 
not, indeed? I prefer to see—and hear—other composers mangled, and it 
was with more than a shade of curiosity that I accepted Manager Max 
Hirsh’s invitation to one of Anna Paviowa’s dance matinees at the Century 
Theatre; because, among other things, I had never witnessed the ballet 
“Chopiniana,”” a collection of dances by the great Polish composer, 
arranged for orchestra by the Russian composer, Glazounow, and as a 
ballet by Ivan Clustine, of the Imperial Opera, St. Petersburg—beg par- 
don, Petrograd. Paviowa, of course, I had seen many times. That she 
is the greatest dancer who ever lived is a question not to be answered ex- 
cept by a “How are weto tell?”” The dead can’t come back, Taglioni, Fanny 
Ellsier, or the rest, though they may shake a leg on Judgment Day; nor 
am I prepared to state off-hand that this Russian woman is the greatest 
living exponent of the art terpsichorean. I haven’t seen them all. But 
those that I have seen during the past decade are not even her peers. 
She is, to employ a banal word, unique. Grafted on the solid foundation of 
the classical school are her temperamental qualities. I enjoy the revela- 
tion of her technique, and agree with the ladies in the audience that called 
her sweet, pretty, and other inconsequential pet names. She is also 
wonderful in speed, grace and dazzling virtuosity. But other dancers 
are on the boards to-day of whom the same glittering generalities may be 
said, I liked her least with that palpable flaxen wig in the Doll’s Dance. It 
is the personal nuance in Paviowa’s art that fascinates. She is a prima 
ballerina. And she is poetic. Expressive are her poses, an expression 
sought for and made subject to her slightest volition. Every silhouette is 
significant. She contrives patterns compounded of gesture and attitude; 
for the discerning eye an arabesque lurks in each pose. Her rhythmic 
sense we take for granted; yet there are in her seemingly wayward move- 
ments, rhythms enclosed within rhythms; cross-rhythms, rhythms that live 
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Dances 
Chopin 
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the evanescent moment, only to 
melt into the broad current of vital 


dislocation. When Paviowa dances 
a Chopin Mazourka it becomes, 
what I long ago called the form, 
a soul-dance. Pray don’t set this 
down as mere art jargon; what I 
mean is that the dance is subtle 
that the emotion it evokes is a 
spiritualized rhythmic picture, an 
interior vision. You don’t keep 
time with your heels, but with your 


cortical cells. 

The Chopin com- The 
positions transposed for 
orchestra by Glazounow Dances 


were first the A major Polonaise, 
commonly known as the military. It 
is robbed of its incisiveness when 
the strings play, though the trum- 
pet solo in the trio is effective. 
But Chopin and cymbals don’t 
mingle. The A flat Prelude, opus 
28, No. 17, was played on the 
piano, off stage, in a sure, but not 
in a poetic manner (perhaps it was 
a self-player!). The various figures 
represented by the corps de ballet 
—as pretty and youthful a gather- 
ing of girls as I ever saw—was 
conventionally graceful, but hardly 
Chopinesque. The scene shifted 
when Paviowa, assisted by the 
elastic Dolinine, enacted the D flat 
Nocturne, opus 27, No. 2 (not set 
down in the programme). To be 
sure, the piece was sentimentalized 
—too sugary for first violin and 
cello—but there were some eloquent passages in the interpretation of the 
dancers. You remember this Nocturne! It is obviously a duo for two 
impassioned lovers. All that could be accomplished by pantomime was, 
and the narrative tone employed by the artists in simple symbols was 
transparent to the audience. There is this to be said of Paviowa—her 
symbolism is never recondite nor overcharged with a cryptic message; it 
is all dancing for the sheer sake of beautiful dancing. The A major Pre- 
lude No. 7, which she danced solo, was the brief one in only two lines; the 
rhythm an ambiguous one, for were the tempo not marked Andantino the 
throb of a Mazourka would be felt in this tiny and charming composition. As 
an orchestra conductor is not expected to understand tempo rubato—unless 
he be a great conductor—Paviowa had to suggest, despite the inelastic 
beat, the prime quality in the Chopin dances, the rubato, the delicate varia- 
tion in the rhythmic contours of the music, the capricious retardation or 
lengthening of the measure that betrays the temperament of an artist. 
For me, her dancing in this number was the crown of the afternoon. It 
was expressive, the melancholy muted, yet hinted at, and the last bar like 
a sigh. I closed my eyes expecting to see the airy creature float into 
Nirvana. 


Chopin, as Liszt said, wrote his valses for Countesses. In his aristo- 
cratic music we hear the swirl of silken skirts, note the perfume of the 
salon, and vibrate to the pulsation of half-uttered confidences. The room 
rustles with the patter of the feet of beauty, but, after all, it is a drawing- 
room; not a breath of the open is there. Several of the Chopin valses 
are commonplace. The first, in E flat, is mediocre, while the second, in A 
flat, opus 34, No. 2, is genuine dance music, for the toes, not the heart. 
And so it was danced by Paviowa’s company. Their best ensemble was 
in the A minor valse, which is elegiac to the very edge of Mendelssohn. 
The musical content of the Chopin valse is a certain suavity, distinctive 
grace, charming rhythm, and aristocratic melody. The B minor Mazourka, 
opus 33, No. 4, is full of veiled coquetries, hazardous mood—transitions 
and stifled plaints. The continual return to the first theme gives rise to all 
manner of fanciful interpretations. The popular Polish one supposes a 
domestic comedy, in which a drunken peasant and his much-abused wife 
enact alittlescene. Returning home slightly the worse for wear he says, ‘‘ Oh, 
dear me ’’—*‘ oj ta dana,”’ in Polish—and the rumbling in the bass answers 
the treble. When his wife reproaches him he strikes her. Here we are in 
B flat. In B major she laments her fate. Her husband shouts: “‘ Be quiet, 
(Continued on page 20) 
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Knitting Socks for Soldiers Just as Grandma Used to Do 
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TOO MUCH CHEESE 


Switzerland, like several other innocent 
national bystanders, finds itself in a pitiable 
plight owing to the war. It is bad enough that 
the hotels are empty; it is worse that an 
enormous army must be maintained on the 
frontiers; but the cruelest thing is the state of 
the cheese market. 


In times of peace there are just about enough 
persons interested in those fascinating little 
holes, surrounded by congealed curd, to keep 
the business going at a brisk and profitable pace. 
But, with several good customers struck off the 
list, and several more buying very lightly, and 
the goats producing the raw material just as if 
nothing were happening, Switzerland, alps and 
lakes and all, has become one vast storehouse 
of unsalable cheese. 


One Swiss statesman had a brilliant idea. ‘‘We 





THE RACE 


have,”’ said he, *‘ two hundred and fifty thousand 
men in the field. Let us feed the soldiers on 
cheese. It is cheap and very nutritious.”” And 
so each day, for a week or so, fifty-five thousand 
pounds of cheese was served out to the army. 
The soldiers received cheese for breakfast, 
cheese for dinner, and cheese for supper; and 
any time they got hungry between meals, there 
was always a nice piece of cheese waiting for 
them. 

The soldiers struck. They said they were 
very willing to protect the good name of the 
fatherland, but not on cheese. Men do not live 
by cheese alone, said they, and demanded that 
the war department cheese it. 


Since that time the reserves of cheese have 
piled up mountainously. What the rash traveler 
might suppose to be an alp turns out to be 
nothing more than a pinnacle of cheese. The 











By HY MAYER 


goats leap from cheese to cheese, but do not 
eat it. A general conflagration in Switzerland 
would mean that one vast river of Welsh rarebit 
would rush torrentially to the sea. The citizens 
of Lucerne, Geneva, Basle, and other places are 
literally ‘‘on the cheese.”” War can be worse 
than hell. It can be cheese. 


Feudal.—An ancient and obsolete system of 
human happiness. Its death was conterminous 
with the birth of the belief in the mind of man 
that he had rights, among which were life, 
liberty and the pursuit of poverty. Under feudal- 
ism the masses had no rights and they were 
perfectly happy; to-day the masses have un- 
limited rights and are permitted to die in 
Colorado, Homestead, in a sweatshop or by 
carbolic acid. 
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THE NEW THEORY 


“Mother, may I go out to dance?” 
“Yes, yes,” cried Mrs. Husick; 

“ Just hang your clothes on a hickory limb, 
And don’t give a darn for the music.” 


Sliced Oranges with a dash of Abbott's Bitters 
are appetizing and healthful. Sample of bitters 
by mail, 25 cts. in stamps. 


©. W. Abbott & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


INSIDE BASEBALL 


What to do When the Third Strike is Called 


SOMEWHERE SOUTH, March ——th. — To-day’s weather was ideal 
for baseball. Manager Fungo had his charges out early and put them 
through a sharp drill throwing down bats. This is one of the most effective 
methods known to ball players of expressing disapproval of an umpire’s 
decision. 

Himself holding the indicator, Manager Fungo stood up his men, one 
after another, at the plate and called every ball pitched to them, no 
matter where it went, ‘Strike three!’’ He then coached the batsmen in 
facial expression: (1) incredulity, (2) anger, (3) disgust; a professor of 
elocution and dramatic art standing beside him and passing expert judg- 
ment as to the emotions indicated. 

Next he drilled the player in the art of throwing down his bat, caution- 
ing him not to fling it broadcast, but rather to do it deliberately and with 
feeling, first raising it above the head, after the manner of a laborer a 
Pickaxe, and then slamming it abruptly to earth, so that it made a deep 
dent in the grass. 

Proficient in this, the player was next instructed in the proper way 
to walk to the bench; not hastily, as if anxious to get there, but slowly, 
andwith an occasional near-pause, at such intervals turning the head and 
fixing on the umpire a look of fine scorn. 

Many of the men were a bit rusty after their winter’s lay-off, but all 
will round to nicely, it is expected, in a day or so. To-morrow, the way 
to leave the field after being ordered off will be taught, and, when open- 
s day arrives, Manager Fungo is confident his team will show mid-season 
orm. 


IN MORE WAYS THAN ONE 


CLERGYMAN (of safe and sane church): Clara, 1 wish you wouldn’t take 
4 prominent part in this equal suffrage agitation. 

WIFE: Indeed! Why, pray? ‘ 

-igaimaaae (with a sickly smile): Why—er—I might receive a call, you 
now. 


INCREASING TRAFFIC 


“We compute that our railroads earn thousands of dollars yearly they would not 
earn by selling tickets to drinkers of a dry State who live within twenty to thirty 

miles of the borders of a wet State. They become regular commuters for their liquor. We 
didn’t believe it at first, but our auditing department proved it tous. So we're for dry 
States interspersed between wet ores.” — Southern railroad official. 


Yet, we can see that earnest young white ribboner, Richmond Pearson 
Hobson, shaking an admonitory finger at these backsliders as he scolds: 
“Naughty, naughty; I thought I told you not to drink.” 


Qurow 








SPLITTING HAIRS 


TRENTON, N. J.— Omission of a comma from the proposed equal suffrage arnend- 
ment to the Constitution as passed by the House of Assembly has caused consternation 
among the suffragists here. Whether the comma really was omitted will form the subject 


of an official inquiry. 


Opposition to woman suffrage stands on a wobbly foundation when it 
begins to quibble over punctuation marks. This looks as though Jersey 
will be the next State in the suffrage column. 
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Creating a New Art 


At the Centennial Exhibition 
at Philadelphia, the exhibit of 
the Bell System consisted of 
two telephones capable of talk- 
ing from one part of the room 
to another. 


Faint as the transmission of 
speech then was, it became 
at once the marvel of all the 
world, causing scientists, as 
well as laymen, to exclaim with 
wonder. 


Starting with only these feeble 
instruments, the Bell Company, 
by persistent study, incessant ex- 
perimentation and the expendi- 
ture of immense sums of money, 
has created a new art, invent- 
ing, developing and perfecting; 
making improvements great and 
small in telephones, transmitter, 
lines, cables, switchboards and 
every other piece of apparatus 
and plant required for the trans- 
mission of speech. 


As the culmination of all this, 
the Bell exhibit at the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition marks the 
completion of a Trans-conti- 
nental Telephone line three 
thousand four hundred miles 
long, joining the Atlantic and the 
Pacific and carrying the human 
voice instantly and distinctly 


between New York and San 


Francisco. 


This telephone line is part of 
the Bell System of twenty-one 
million miles of wire connecting 
nine miilion telephone stations 
located everywhere throughout 
the United States. 


Composing this System, are 
the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company and As- 
sociated Companies, and con- 
necting companies, giving to 
one hundred million people 
Universal Service unparalleled 
among the nations of the earth. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 








Withdrawn from Sale 


Many readers say this is the 
best print of its kind we ever 
published. Our Print Depart- 
ment claims it can sell hun- 
dreds of copies at $1.00 each. 
Just because it is so popular, 
we have withdrawn it from 
sale, and will give the entire 
edition away to new readers 
of PUCK. 


How to Get It FREE 


Cut out this advertisemert, 
write your name and address 
on the margin of the page, 
and mail it to us with your 
check for $2.50. The print 
will be sent you by return 
mail and your name will be 
entered for a six months’ sub- 








HOLD TIGHT! 





Reproduction in Full Color, 14x21 inches on Heavy 
Plate Paper, ready for Framing. 


scription to “America’s Clev- 
erest Weekly.” 


Pre’ 301 Lafayette St. 


New York 
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DRAMATIC 
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48th ST. THEATRE Ff of Broaaw'y 
SIXTH BIG MONTH 


jeorge Broadhurst'’s Thrilling Drama 


THE LAW 2 LAND 


WITH JULIA DEAN 
And a supers cast including George Fawcett — Milton Sills 
Watinees Thuritday and Saturday at ass. Evenings 8.15 
Thursday Matinee, Best Seats $1.00 ° 
Theatre, West 42nd St., n'r 
CANDLER Biray. Yet Bryant, 6344. 


Evenings 8.20 « Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2.20 


BIGGEST HIT IN 25 YEARS 


COHAN & HARRIS presen? 
(6y arrangement with Arthur Hopkins) 


THE NEW PLAY «6 ON TRIAL” 
By E. L. Reizenstein Seats 8 weeks ahead 


—_____—__—_—_—y 


ces. COHAN’S Theatre, B’way, 43d St. 


Eves 8.15 Mats, Wed. & Sat. 2.15 


se IT PAYS TO {8c 
it ADVERTISE 3 





REPUBLIC Wert420st.__ Eves 0.30 


Matinees Wed. & Sat. 2.30 


meet KICK IN ¢30i"" 


By WILLARD MACK 
With JOHN BARRYMORE, JANE GREY, 





JOSEPHINE VICTOR, Others 
W. 46th Street. _ Ev’gs 8.20 


FULTON Wideswres: «Se 228 


MANAGEMENT H. B. HARRIS ESTATE 


TWIN BEDS 


By Merperet Mayo SELWYN & CO.’S 
and Salisbury Fieid LAUGH FESTIVAL 


ELTINGE a2dst. Ww. of B’way. Evs 8.15 


Matinees Wed. & Sat. at 2.15 


A. H. Woods presents an American play in § Acts 


THz SONG or SONGS 


By Edward Sheldon, Based on the novel 
by Herman Sudermann 


With John Mason, Thomas A. Wise, Others 


Cohan & Harris’ Broadway "and Forty-Fifth Street 


ASTOR Ev’gs 8.15. Mats Tues. & Sat. 2.15 
** HELLO BROADWAY” 
With 
GEO.M.COHAN WM. COLLIER 
WINTER GARDEN &85v2y,2n9 
Ev’gsat8 Matinees Tues., Thurs. and Sat. at 2 


MAID IN AMERICA 


THE WINTER GARDEN’S 
SUPREMEST SENSATION 
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The Seven Arts 


(Continued from page 14) 


old vixen!’’ This is given in octaves, a true dialogue, the wife tartly 
answering: ‘‘Sha’n’t be quiet!’”” Then gruff grumbling in the bass, an 
imitation, and the man suddenly cries: “Kitty, Kitty, do come here, I for- 
give you.”” Which is an eminently masculine touch. It takes a Slav to 
understand a Slav (that is the reason “‘ Britons never, never will be Slavs,” 
to slightly alter the old refrain). Yet the dancing of this particular B minor 
Mazourka was less Polish than Russian, and less Russian than Gallic. The 
truth is, we must not expect miracles from a ballet. Precise and graceful 
rhythms—yes; but no variation from the normal. A chorus never sings 
as expressively as a single voice. It is in the plastic and poetic dancing of 
Paviowa that this Chopin music is interpreted. 


The It was with real regret that I saw closed the doors 
Architectural of the Architectural League Exhibition at the Fine Arts 

Building, on West 57th Street, not alone because it 
League was an unusually attractive show, but also because of 


the League’s contribution to the Panama-Pacific Ex- 
position. We can’t all go to San Francisco, so we had to console ourselves 
with the models and designs at the League. Robert Aitken was awarded 
the gold medal of honor for sculpture for his ‘‘ Fountain of the Earth,” 
now at the Exposition. There were no prizes for architecture and paint- 
ing this year; the place of honor in the Vanderbilt Gallery being given to 
a drawing of the George Washington Mall at Washington. The Aitken 
fountain is both imposing and intimate. Its rhythmic life captivates the 
eye, and the formal pattern is large and dignified. The sculptures of Paul 
Manship, ‘‘ The Infant Hercules,”” and Chester Beach—two big decorative 
figures—were the magnets of the show. Decorations by Brangwyn, Row- 
ley, R. E. Chandler, Robert Reid, Schladermundt—a ceiling for the art gal- 
lery of Thomas Fortune Ryan — Barry Faulkner, Taber Sears, Covey, 
Crisp, were all of interest. Among the sculptors were the names of 


' Calder, Lentelji, Isadore Konti, Miss Longman, French, Weinman, and Kar! 


Bitten—whose ‘‘ Goose Girl”’ fountain revealed fancy and technical ability. 
They are lucky people who can see all these works of art in their proper 
environment—the Panama-Pacific Exposition. In the meantime the stay- 
at-homes are grateful to the Architectural League for the peep it permitted 
its visitors at these artistic productions. 


Some call a woman pianist a “‘ pianiste,’’ but why 
call a woman sculptor a “‘ sculptress?’’ There should 
be no sex in art; to my notion it is absurd to call a 
woman player an “actress.’”” Why not simply an 
actor? To call Edith Woodman Burroughs a 
* sculptress "’ is superfluous. Her work betrays a feminine touch, 
feminine intuitions. But she is a sculptor all the same, and a talented one. 
She recently held an exhibition of two score examples—a one-woman’s show, 
I suppose it might be named—at the galleries of the Berlin Photographic 
Company, on Madison Avenue. There is a fountain and other designs, work 
in the round, portraits and pieces of the purest fancy. Such portrait 
busts as those of the late John La Farge and John Bigelow need no com- 
ment nowadays, they are both admirable; as is also the head of the 
‘**Futurist”’ pianist, Leo Ornstein. After, not before, you have enjoyed the 
delightful work of Mrs. Burroughs, look at the witty, clever, shocking, 
but always exhilarating drawings by Jules Pascin, a Bulgarian artist now 
in America. 


Granville Barker is keeping his promise to the public at Wallack’s. 
His production of ‘‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream,” while hardly soothing 
to the orthodox Shakespearean, is sufficiently novel as to the stage pictures, 
and vital in performance. I prefer this fantasy in book form, Fut in the 
theatre it should be given with Mendelssohn’s music. Mr. Barker thought 
otherwise. 


Some Pictures, 
a Sculptor, 
and a Play 


» 


THE INDISPENSABLE 


**Say what you will,” remarked the Dispassionate Pilgrim, ‘‘ these 
scientific sharps have some real interesting stuff in the paper sometimes.”’ 

“*What now?” 

‘*Here’s a feller states that in prehistoric times a man could twitch his 
skin. Twitch it at will, you know. If a fly lit on you, you could twitch 
that particular square inch of hide and jounce him off. See?” 

**I see.” 

“Of course them as had tails could wag ’em. Then we had gills, 
rudimentary horns, and all sorts of contraptions that have since disappeared. 
A man could also cock his ears like a mule kin.”’ 

**What does all this dissertation lead to?”’ 

“Oh, nothing, nothing. We've lost all them faculties now.”’ 

** Still we get along just as well without them.”’ 

““We do. That’s true. But there’s one faculty we retain that we could 
hardly get along without.’’ 

**What is that?”’ 

_ “It would be an awful blow to society if we couldn’t raise our 
eyebrows.” 


In writing to advertisers, please say ‘‘I saw it in Guan” 


The Carroll Galleries, j::. 


HARRIETT C. BRYANT, Director 
9 East 44th Street 
Until April 3rd: 
Third Exhibition of Contemporary French \;t 
including most important works by Pics-so. 
Sculptures by Duchamp-Villon, Painting. |, 
Gauguin, Van Gogh, Gleizes, Metzinger, Du- 
champ, Derain, and others. 

















Vaseline 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Hair Tonic 


A natural health-giv- 
ing tonic for the hair. 


Prevents falling and 
dandruff. 

Stimulates the natural 
growth. 





Send 10c. for trial size bottle 
CHESEBROUGH MFG. COMPANY 
[Consolidated] 


51 State Street New York 
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with your meals to potp assimilate your food and 
turn it into fresh blood, 
and ideal Spring tonic. 


FOR YOU 


Take long walks, plenty of fresh air, eat plain 


food, and drink a bottle of 


Vans 
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Every Married Couple 





and all who contemplate marriage 
Should Own 
this complete informative book 
. 
“The Science of a 
if ” 
New Life 
By JOHN COWAN, M. D. 
Endorsed and recommended by + 
most medical and religious ge} 
throughout the U _ Unfolds = 
secrets of married happiness, nok 
often revealed too late! No “ 
like it to be had at the price, We - 
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The Puppet Shop 


(Continued from page 7) 


What You Get For Your Money 


The box-office price of a theatre ticket is two dollars. The average 
play runs from 8.25 until 10.55—in other words, about two hours and a 
half. A total, that is, of one hundred and fifty minutes. The intermissions 
between the acts amount, at a rough estimate, to a total of about thirty- 
five minutes. Substract the thirty-five minutes from the one hundred and 
fifty minutes, and we have left one hundred and fifteen minutes. You 
pay, therefore, two dollars for one hundred and fifteen minutes of enter- 
tainment, or about one and three-quarters cents a minute. Let us now see 
wnat you get for your money, and also the equivalent of what you could 
get for it did you spend it in other directions. A few illustrations may 
suffice to make you pause and reflect: 


I 
“Oh, oh, what have I done that I should be made to suffer so! It was 
because I love you that I acted as I did! But--you don’t censant; | 
you won’t understand!! (Buries her face in herarms. Hegoestoman ¢ of 
tel and stands gazing abstractedly into the grate.) If only I could make Pilsner 
you see! Jim, oh Jim, please - for our children’s sake!”’ J 


II 


“ And to think, darling, that you mistrusted me! To think you did not e 


know from the first moment I saw you, in your youth and beauty, that i 
loved you! Your money? BAH! It’s you I love, sweetheart, with every 


fibre of my being—you, you!! (He strains her to him.) Come into these - 
arms, dear, these arms that have longed to clasp you within them. They f Wurzburger 
shall ever be your haven from the toil and turmoil of the world. They | 
shall protect you from temptation. I love you; I love you!” (He kisses J 
her passionately.) 
Ill 
“Listen, Hubert; it is but right you should know before you judge me. ) 
I wasn’t immoral; I was merely unmoral. I trusted him and he (she | 
averts her gaze) deceived me. I was a girl, Hubert, a mere tender girl. | 1 glass 
He painted for my innocent eyes the splendor of a great career and I—- 4 of 
I believed him. You must believe me, Hubert, you must believe me! / seatheen 


didn’t know—I didn’t know!! 1 believed him! You must believe me, | 
Hubert, you must, you must/ Look into my eyes and see for yourself J 
it is the truth I am telling you! 
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The Family Tree of the Modern American Playwright 
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The Modern American Playwright 


Automobile Eye Insurance needed after 
Exposure to Sun, Winds and Dust. Murine Eye 
Remedy freely applied A ffords Reliable Relief. 

No Smarting—Just Eye Comfort—Try Murine. 


IT MUST BE DEFEATED 


“The legislators of both houses in Albany, having rushed through the 
woman suffrage amendment in the easiest way, the question as to whether 
or not the women of New York State shall hereafter possess the right to vote 
must be decided by the male electors at the polls next election. . . . The 
Proposal is to transform the whole political and social fabric. The position 
of The Times on the question of woman suffrage has long been known. It 
is totally opposed to the extension of the suffrage on the grounds that it would 
Not benefit the women in any single way and would tend to disorganize society. 
Men, in their own heedlessness, have precipitated the present crisis.” 


No, reader of PUCK, this is not intended to be funny. PUCK is not 
purely a funny paper. Occasionally it must print very earnest, serious 
discussion of national problems of the day, and this gem from the pen of 
the master mind in the Times tower is intended to come under this head. If 
he causes you to smile, that only shows that you are another one of the 
men who, “by your own heediessness,” have precipitated the present— 
kindly note it carefully—crisis. 
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Your Scarf Can’t Curl Up 
. . 99 
If It’s a “Stay-Smooth 
HE “Stay-Smooth” is an innovation amount- 
ing to a revolution in Men’s Neckwear. It’s 
the most important improvement since well- 
dressed men began to tie their own cravats. 
The spiral-stitched lining not only resists ail twists 
and doubles the life of the Scarf, but makes it tie 
smoothly like new, no matter how often it 4s worn. 
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Stay-JImooth 
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at 48c. 5 | Post 
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/ Cruisers from $450 up. This book helps 
by the ZIM Correspond- yon select just the snadel of boat youbave 
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t t it will cost. Send for this 
big Boat Catalog today. Free. Also Gray 


Marine Engine Catalog showing full line of 2 and 4cycle 
murine motors from 5 upwards, one to six cylinders. 
Gray Motor Bidg., Dcireit, Mich. 














ALL BRANCHES OF ART 
TAUGHT BY MAIL 
WE BUY OUR STUDENTS’ DRAWINGS 
LEARN TO DRAW SUCCESSFULLY AND EARN BIG MONEY 
DRAWING FOR NEWSPAPERS AND MAGAZINES. ARTISTS ARE IN DEMAND 





Our practical system of personal instruction and lessons by mail will develop your talent 

Eighteen years of successful work for Newspapers and Magazines is the basis for the 
efficient method employed in this course 

We use our students’ work in our syndicate, thereby making a reputation and getting thei: 
names before the Editors, Publishers, etc 

A practical school that teaches practical work, Write at once for our [Hlustrated Magazine 
with termsand list of successful pupils who have made good 41) whose work appears in the leading 


periodicals and newspapers in the United States. 
ASSOCIATED ART STUDIOS. Mort. M. Burger, Director 
FLATIRON BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY 
DAY CLASSES EVENING CLASSES MAIL INSTRUCTION 
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The Vacant Chair 
(Continued from page 8) 


They don’t see how I can afford to do it 
for the money.” 

At 10.30 Mrs. Ketcham returned. 

Mrs. Hattie Canary, who had kept a 
faithful vigil at the front parlor window 
the whole evening, had been called to 
the ‘phone just two minutes before, but, 
hearing the front door, cut her sister May 
off, and intercepted Mrs. Ketcham just as 
she was going upstairs. 


“Ah, Mrs. Ketcham!’ she beamed, 
hiding her chagrin, ‘‘wouldn’t you like a 
little lunch?”’ 

“‘No, thanks, Mrs. Canary, though it’s 
kind of you. Good night.” 

*‘I’m sure no one looked lovelier than 
you did at the party!”’ gushed the land- 
lady. 

“I’m glad you think I look nice,”’ said 
the baffling Mrs. Ketcham. 

“There wasn’t any message came after 
you called up,” informed Mrs. Canary. 
**I hope it didn’t spoil your evening.” 

“Not at all,”’ assured Mrs. Ketcham. 

On the second landing Mrs. Cribbage 
popped out of her own doorway. 
**Dearie,”’ she began, ‘‘ wouldn’t you like 
one of my dyspepsy tablets? Gertie 
Golightly sets great store by them when 
she’s over-et down-town.” 

** Thanks just as much, Mrs. Cribbage,” 
appreciated Mrs. Ketcham, “but my 
digestion is perfect!’’ 

“Still, all them rich restaurant foods 
——-” insisted the owner of the tablets. 

Mrs. Ketcham imprinted a fairy-like 
little kiss on the upturned face of the 
eager old lady. ‘Good night,” said the 
heroine of the Vacant Chair, going on 
her way upward. 


Dave Hemisphere’s door was open, 
and with him sat Alfred Colt. 

“Ah, Mrs. Ketcham!” greeted Mr. 
Colt. ‘‘We missed you to-night at dinner. 
We ail spoke of the lonely vacant chair 
and the little lady who graces it with 
her presence! ’’ A 

“You always say such agreeable 
things, Mr. Colt!’ murmured Mrs. 
Ketcham. 

**I envied some lucky chap all the even- 
ing!’’ declared Dave Hemisphere. 


“Flatterer!’’ chided Mrs. Ketcham, 
passing on. 
“Hello!” hailed Gertie Golightly. 


“Come in and have achat. I always have 
to talk over my good times with someone 
or I’d burst! Don’t you?” 

“If you don’t mind—I think I won't 
come in to-night!’’ declined Mrs. Ketch- 
am. ‘“Good-night.” 

She went into her own room and closed 
the door. 


May Wizzley, kimonaed, crept up from 
the floor below and tapped at Gertie’s 
door, which had closed with the passing 
of Mrs. Ketcham. 

“*Sh—sh—”’ began May. 
anything ?”’ 

**Mum as an oyster! ’’ whispered Gertie. 

“Can you beat it?” marveled May 
Wizzley. 

**Nope!’’ agreed Gertie. 
night is Veal Cutiet Night. My chair will 
be vacant. Every rubberneck in this 
house will know that I’ve gone out to’a 


**Did she say 


** To-morrow 
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fifty-cent table d’hote with a short, tall, | 
fat, thin man in a pepper-and-salt suit | 


and red necktie, who sells automobile 
tires. I dunno which is worst — to have 
*em know, or to have ’em guess!” 


GREAT BEAR SPRING WATER. 
“Its Purity Has Made it Famous.” 
5U0c. the case of six glass stoppered bottles 


GEE! 


“Hello, Sniggs! 
fine reel this week.” 

‘*That’s what,”’ declared the proprietor 
of the Nickelodeon. ‘‘It’s so good that 
speculators have gotten hold of my 
tickets and are selling ’em for seven cents 
on the sidewalk right now.” 


Hear you’ve got a 


A teaspoonful of Abbott's Bitters with your Grape 
Fruit makes an ideal appetizing tonic. Sample of 
bitters by mail, 25 cts. in stamps 

OU. W. Abbott & Co., Baltimore, Md 





April 15, 1820 


We celebrated Dan's birthday 


this evening, gathered about the 
round table and pledged him 
many a toast in good 


Old Overholt Rye 


“Same for 100 years” 

Celebrations galore have been 
made memorable by toasts de- gx 
livered with this choice delight- 3% 
ful rye. Old Overholt is pure, 
mellow, delicious, with a de- 
lightful boquet. 

Aged in charred oak bar- 
rels, bottled in bond. 


A OVERHOLT & CO. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

















A New Novel 
By the Author of 
‘‘The Martyrdom of an 
| ' Empress’’ 





A brilliant cosmopolitan novel of 
French and Russian life. All those read- 
ers who are familiar with the other books 
of this author will find in this new story 
the same colorful descriptions of ancient 
castles and modern palaces, of loyal 
servitors and graceful customs. 


$1.35 net 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
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Public Utilities 


and 


‘ Other Investments 


How Public Utilities stood up as compared with other invest- 
ment securities during the depression caused by the European 
War, will be a leading article in the Second Annual Public 
Utilities Number of the New York Evening Post, to be issued 
next Wednesday, March 31st. 


New projects under construction now, completed during 1914, 
or about to be undertaken, in various parts of the country, will 


be featured and illustrated. 


Invaluable for 


The Investor 
The Promoter 


The Works-Builder 


The General Reader 
The Corporation Manager 


The Public Utilities Number provides an exceptional opportunity for 
advertising the securities of individual companies and groups of companies ; 
also the announcements of bankers dealing in Public Utilities Securities. 


e . : 
The regular financial rate of 40c per line will prevail for advertising in 


this Edition. 


Enter your order with your newsdealer in advance as the edition will be 


sold out early. 
each. 


Copies will be mailed to separate addresses for five cents 


Che New ork 
Evening Post 


20 Vesey Street 


New York City 








In writing to advertisers, please say ‘‘I saw it in @aan’’ 
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EIGHT CYLINDER 


Complete Horse-Power 


It’s a King Year in Motordom 
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The “world’s first popular-priced Eight” is the most It 
wanted car of its class because 


has hundreds ol miles of 


gruelling road _ tests 
behind it. 


It is the only moderate-priced Eight ready for immediate It is built by a financially solid 
delivery 


organization with a 
reputation for dependable cars. 


It is the only moderate-priced Eight with demonstrators In the first two months of this year the King Company 
the country over. had received six times as manv orders as in the same two 
It is of King design and King efhciency and is built in months of last year. Why ? 
the King factory by King workmen. Foreign shipments of King cars for February were five 
times greater than those of anv other month in King his 


tory. Why? 


RIDE IN THIS EIGHT It will spoil you for 
NEVILLE’s “MORE-ROOM” STEERING WHEEL |_ ‘"¢ ©@" 90" have or the other cars you know, 


ExctusivE KING Feature 


America’s Original Cantilever Spring Car 
TOP VIEW Pushed out of SIDE VIEW 


way for easy 


DEALERS: Applications for territory will 
entrance and Absolutely rigid in be considered strictly in the order received. 


exit. any position. 
May be set oe KING MOTOR CAR CO. 

a at —— DETROIT, MICH. 

button positions for . 


oes driving. 


It is the only Eight that is completely get-at-able. 


Cam- 
shaft and valve guides exposed in a moment. 























New York Agency and Showroom, Broadway at 52nd St. 
New York Service Dept., 250 W. 54th St 
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| : y7| _' and Bath 
a pas Fairy Soap is the 


whitest and purest 

soap for toilet and bath 

use that choice materials 

and expert soap-making skill can produce. 


Z, FAIRY SOAP 


gives a rich, creamy lather that is most 
soothing, agreeable and refreshing. The 
oval cake fits the hand; Fairy Soap floats. 
With all its purity, conven- 

ience and pleasing qualities, ls 

Fairy Soap costs but 5c. 


“Have You a Little 
‘Fairy’ in Your Home?” 
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